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TRADE AND THE ROAD

How Railways, the Life of Modern Land Com-
merce, Have Changed the Face of Civilization

THE ILLIMITABLE  HOPES  OF   PROGRESS

COMMERCE has ever been depend-
ent upon such roads as the engi-
neers could make for it. We have
seen how the sea has been made available
for man. The great waters either divide
or connect the peoples of the world. With-
out science, they divide and divorce; with
the aid of science they connect and marry.
We pass from the high seas to the consid-
eration of the equally important tracts and
highways with which man has covered with
a network the land area of the globe.

Civilization and the road have always
gone together. The wonderful engineering
works of the Romans still exist, and will
remain while man remains upon the earth,
a tribute to the wisdom as well as to the
courage of their constructors. It was the
Roman road which largely helped to sus-
tain Roman power during so many wonder-
ful centuries. It is the glorified road of
modern science which has given mankind
a new mastery of the world, and which,
in combination with the exercise of similar
powers upon the seas, has given a new
meaning to the word "Commerce".

Indeed, when all is said as to the work
of men in other fields, it is the engineer
and the scientist who stand out as the
preeminent re-builders and re-creators of
civilization. The arms of the soldier, the
deep thinking of the philosopher, the lofty
aims of the statesman, are all alike sub-
sidiary to the forces invoked and yoked
by science. The methods of warfare and
the nature of campaigns are revised, the
food for thought is sown, the possibilities
before the statesman are changed in kind
and direction by the new control of nature
which is the gift of science to the world.

The commerce of the eighteenth century
is an idle tale in comparison with the gi-
gantic interchange of commodities which
has become an unrealized commonplace in
the twentieth century.

And there is a very important distinction
to be drawn between the old commerce
that existed before the modern scientific
era and the new commerce of our time.
It is that, before power had been harnessed
by the engineer, the methods of commerce
were far ahead of the means of prosecuting
it, whereas today the very reverse is the
truth. The present position is that the
machinery of transmission, the power to
transport commodities, whether by land or
sea, is superior to commercial methods.

We have already noted the intimate
connection between the mining of coal
and the great inventions which revolu-
tionized industry, commerce and the world.
The steam engine was devised without
conception of what it would do for industry.
The immediate purpose was to pump water
out of our mines to enable men to get at
their precious coal. Similarly, the loco-
motive was invented without conception
of what it would do for the world. Those
who worked at it were chiefly mining en-
gineers, faced with the difficulty of hauling
that bulky and weighty substance, coal.
Trevethick and Stephenson were both in-
timately connected with mining operations.

It is exceedingly difficult, in looking
back upon the origin of certain inventions,
to decide the real degree of genius possessed
by their originators. The connection of
even moderately ingenious minds with a
great necessity is bound to produce effec-
tive results.
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